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THE PROBLEM OF CONSCIENCE. 

RICHAKD ROBERTS. 
I. 

HEN Gladstone challenged English Catholics to say 



W 



how they would act in the event of a collision be- 
tween the commands of the Queen and the Pope, the great- 
est of modern English Catholics took up the gage and gave 
answer. "It is my rule," said Newman, "both to obey 
the one and to obey the other; but that there is no rule in 
this world without exceptions; and that if either the Pope 
or the Queen demanded of me an 'Absolute Obedience,' he 
or she would be transgressing the laws of human nature 
and human society. I give an absolute obedience to neither. 
Further, if ever this double allegiance pulled me in con- 
trary ways, which in this age of the world I think it never 
will, then I should decide according to the particular case, 
which is beyond all rule and must be decided on its own 
merits. I should look to see what theologians could do for 
me, what the Bishops and clergy around me, what my con- 
fessor; what friends whom I revered; and if after all I could 
not take their view of the matter, then I must rule myself 
by my own judgment and my own conscience." 1 He then 
goes on to insist upon "the duty of obeying our conscience 
at all hazards," and supports his view by an appeal to 
weighty Roman authorities. "Certainly," he concludes, 
"if I am obliged to bring religion into after-dinner toasts 
(which indeed does not seem quite the thing) I shall drink 
— to the Pope, if you please, — still to Conscience first and 
to the Pope afterwards." 2 

Forty years before this English controversy, a great 
French Catholic found himself in just this dilemma. No 
man had more consistently maintained the duty of sub- 

i Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, p. 69 (New York, 1875). 
2 Ibid., p. 86. For a luminous discussion of this episode see H. J. Laski, 
Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty, pp. 121 ff . 
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mission to the Pope than Lamennais. His hard fight for 
religious liberty in France was precisely for the right of the 
Catholic to render to the Pope a full and undivided alle- 
giance in all matters relating to the content and practice 
of faith. But a time arrived when the Pope came to exact 
from Lamennais a submission he was unable to make. As 
he would not allow the state to have jurisdiction in the 
spiritual sphere, so he denied to the Pope jurisdiction in the 
civil. The Pope would not consent to this modification of 
his claim to authority, and demanded of Lamennais an 
unqualified submission. To which demand Lamennais re- 
plied, "Most Holy Father, a word from your Holiness is 
always enough for me, not only to obey it in all that religion 
ordains but to comply with it in everything that conscience 
allows." 1 "Outside the church," he wrote to the Countess 
de Senfft, "in the strictly temporal order, and more par- 
ticularly in that which touches the affairs of my country, 
I do not recognise any authority which has the right to 
impose an opinion upon me or to dictate my conduct. I 
say it emphatically, — in that sphere which is not that of 
the spiritual power, I will never renounce my independence 
as a man ; nor will I, for thought or action, ever take counsel 
but of my conscience and my reason." 2 In this course, 
Lamennais followed the judgment of Cardinal Jacobatus 
in what Newman calls his "authoritative work upon coun- 
cils" : "If it were doubtful whether a precept (of the Pope) 
be a sin or not, we must determine thus: that if he to 
whom the precept is addressed has a conscientious sense 
that it is a sin and injustice, first, it is his duty to put off 
that sense; but if he cannot, nor conform himself to the 
judgment of the Pope, in that case it is his duty to follow 
his own private conscience and patiently to bear it if the 
Pope punishes him." 3 

These two episodes are worth recalling at the present 
time in view of the danger of minimising the importance of 

1 Boutard, Lamennais, sa vie et ses doctrines II., p. 382. 

2 Ibid., II., p. 370. 

3 Quoted in Newman, Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, p. 85. 
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conscience which lurks in the current somewhat contemptu- 
ous criticism of the conscientious objector. Obviously the 
position taken by Newman and Lamennais is only sound 
so long as we agree with Newman that conscience is "the 
aboriginal vicar of Christ," that is to say, that it is the 
inner embodiment of an ultimate moral order against which 
there can be no appeal. It is indeed difficult to see how any- 
one who accepts a religious view of the world can avoid 
this estimate of conscience. Even Lord Morley who speaks 
of "the higher expediencies" where a religious believer 
might speak of an ultimate moral order reaches the judg- 
ment that this is a region in which no man ought to com- 
promise. It is therefore singular that the most drastic 
criticism of the conscientious objector both in England and 
in America comes from ministers of religion; and it is the 
more singular, in view of the fact that in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church (where religion is especially an affair of author- 
ity), the supremacy of the individual conscience is conceded, 
that the non-authoritarian churches which were born out 
of the struggle for the rights of conscience, should have been 
so intolerant and suspicious of the conscientious objector. 
At first sight there appears to be no real analogy between 
the case of the conscientious objector at the present time 
and that propounded by Newman. Newman postulates a 
conflict of loyalties to two societies, whose requirements are 
at a given point antagonistic, before invoking the arbitra- 
ment of conscience. The conscientious objector is, how- 
ever, conceived as setting his own private judgment against 
the will of the only society to which he owes allegiance. 
That is, at least, how it looks on the surface. But in point 
of fact, the conscientious objector as a rule bases his action 
on the ground of loyalty to a certain view of human rela- 
tionships, that is to say, to a social ideal; and in the case of 
a man like Stephen Hobhouse whose social idealism has 
been validated by a unique realism of self-renunciation and 
sacrifice, it would be idle to deny that the conflict of loyal- 
ties was very concrete and authentic. The socialist con- 
scientious objector who sees in the International, if not the 
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city of God, at least its threshold, and who does not con- 
ceive himself absolved from his loyalty to it even though 
the German socialists betrayed it, is moved by no personal 
eccentricity but by a real social emotion. In the British 
House of Commons it has been suggested that the con- 
scientious objector may after all turn out to be the pioneer 
of that international society to which all temperate men 
are looking; and that we may yet be grateful for his wit- 
ness when we recall how easily its truth might have been 
forgotten amid the urgencies of war. 

II. 

The conscientious objector — whatever the subject-matter 
of his dissent— has always been an exasperating figure to 
his orthodox contemporaries. This may be partly due to 
the inertia and the dislike of dissent which settle upon 
middle-aged communities; but at the present time it is 
probable that the impatience with the conscientious ob- 
jector springs from other and more respectable sources. 
Yet by a curious paradox the two principal sources are 
logically antithetical. 

The first is the circumstance that the mental habit of this 
generation has been profoundly affected by the supremacy 
of the machine. Its characteristic intellectual achievement 
is the pragmatist philosophy; and as much in religion and 
sociology as in the physical sciences its main preoccupa- 
tion is with processes. It requires efficiency for immediate 
concrete objects rather more than faithfulness to what 
seem to be remote and imponderable abstractions. Con- 
scientious objection is chiefly irritating because it appears 
so palpably futile, and indeed so vexatiously obstructive of 
the business in hand. Not only does it not work, it actually 
hinders the work in which the multitude is engaged. It 
puts the machine out of gear; in a supreme emergency when 
all hands should be at the pumps, the conscientious ob- 
jector puts us to the trouble of putting him in irons. That 
is obviously — and naturally — how the case looks. The 
gulf between the conscientious objector and common opin- 
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ion is, partly at least, made by a difference of emphasis upon 
principle and process. The conscientious objector — being 
perhaps a sort of reversion to a less sophisticated age — 
puts the process to the test of principle and finds them 
incompatible. Common opinion, in the exercise of a pre- 
sumably more realistic judgment says, — "This is the only 
process available, let us make the best use of it we can, and 
take the risk of coming to terms with principles afterwards, 
if that be necessary." The one hitches his wagon to a star; 
the other hitches it to anything that is going its way. Upon 
the merits of this kind of controversy, contemporary judg- 
ments are notoriously unsafe; unfortunately none of us will 
be living at the time when it will be possible to say with 
assurance who was in this case the true realist after all. 
Meantime the conscientious objector, however despised, 
may help us to a healthier balance between ultimate prin- 
ciple and immediate process than any of us have had this 
many a day. 

But along with (and somewhat incongruously) the me- 
chanistic habit of thought, there is a survival of the Hegel- 
ian idealism which has been chiefly responsible for the 
modern apotheosis of the national state. It is not the 
Prussian only who has affirmed the sovereignty and omni- 
competence of the state and its right to undivided obedi- 
ence; but being more mechanically and remorselessly logical 
than his neighbours, he has carried the doctrine to a more 
definite point. But it seems to be generally assumed in all 
popular political thinking to-day that our loyalty to the 
state should be not only first but absolute over all the 
other loyalties of life. In our day, this view has received, 
particularly in democratic communities, a subtle and plausi- 
ble reinforcement from the growing emphasis upon the fact 
of social solidarity with its implication that the consensus 
of the community fixes the norm of conduct. A man's con- 
science should (it is averred) reflect the collective conscience 
of the society. Moreover, the egalitarian postulates of 
republican democracy are construed to require a uniformity 
of conduct no less complete than that demanded by the 
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political theory of autocracy; and the unpardonable sin is 
to break the ranks. "The true democratic principle," says 
Lord Acton, "that every man's freewill shall be as unfet- 
tered as possible, is taken to mean that the freewill of the 
collective people shall be fettered in nothing." 1 Democracy 
which has sloughed the archaism of autocracy has yet to 
outgrow the Austinian doctrine of sovereignty; and this it 
must also do, if it is not to be in danger of ceasing to be the 
home and becoming the tomb of liberty, — and with liberty, 
of much else beside. When it no longer tolerates the non- 
conformist and the moral pioneer, it is foredoomed to 
decay; for it is historically true that dissent of this type has 
always proved to be the growing point of society. 

III. 

This is not a plea for the conscientious objector, but for 
democracy. Newman said that if the Pope spoke against 
conscience, "he would commit a suicidal act. He would 
be cutting the ground from under his feet." The authority 
of the Pope is not shaken because he concedes to conscience 
the liberty of dissent; rather is it confirmed. Even more 
so do the stability and growth of democracy depend upon 
its recognition of the inviolability of the individual con- 
science; for democracy cannot live except its roots be deep 
struck in the moral nature of man. The ultimate battle- 
ground of democracy is in men's hearts; and its appeal must 
at last ever be to men's consciences. But the appeal to 
conscience has no meaning unless conscience be free; and 
when democracy constrains men's consciences it is writing 
off its own spiritual charter. Even in time of war, it is 
safer for democracy to let a hundred shirkers go scot-free 
rather than run the risk of penalising an honest conscience. 
For by its affirmation of the sovereignty of conscience, it 
reinforces the consciences of all its members and wins the 
deeper loyalty of those who are constrained to dissent from 
its policy on particular issues. 

What the effect of the war will be upon general specula- 

1 Lord Acton, The History of Liberty. 
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tive thought it is difficult to forecast; but it seems likely 
that it will strike a path which will be equally distant from 
Hegelian idealism and from pragmatism. We may be on 
the threshold of a reign of personal idealism in thought, in 
which case it is evident that conscience will attain to a new 
importance. And in any case it is likely that the political 
philosophy of the future will tend in a direction which will 
more than ever make the appeal to conscience a necessary 
postulate of social order. Already the recoil from the 
sovereign state is in full movement. The exigencies of 
modern life have created a number of associations of an 
economic and cultural kind each of which is in its own field 
an independent focus of authority. The Bank Clearing 
House, the Trade Union, the Medical Association, all these 
are imperia in imperio in a very real sense: and it is not 
inconceivable that occasions may arise when they may be 
found in conflict with the state, as indeed was the case in 
the opposition of the British Medical Association to the 
Health Insurance Act of 1912. A similar contingency is 
not unthinkable in the event of a renewed Church; indeed 
the Passive Resistance Movement in England after the 
passing of Mr. Balfour's Education Acts is a case in point 
of such conflict between Church and State. Moreover, 
many of these associations are becoming increasingly inter- 
national in character, — and this circumstance adds great 
complexity to the problem of personal duty. And when 
the League of Nations arrives (as soon, please God, it will) 
we shall have still another possibility of a sharp conflict of 
loyalties. And amid this labyrinth of obligation, how shall 
we be guided if we may not fall back upon the instances of 
conscience? It is indeed only by a frank recognition of the 
moral autonomy of the individual that we can establish any 
kind of moral order in the world. There are, of course, 
other ways of securing a quiet world, — for a time; but in 
any case a quiet world is not necessarily a moral world. 

Richard Roberts. 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, New York. 



